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erally conform to the normal-probability curve? In some cultures 
" a good supply of men of exceptional ability and energy " may 
discover, invent and organize. But in others they may not. It de- 
pends a good deal on the state of the culture. In some cultural 
situations, generations may pass and there may be no inventions. On 
the other hand, with a constant race factor, that is, the average and 
variability remaining the same over many generations, there may be 
discoveries, inventions and new organizations in abundance. Eu- 
genics cannot be fairly estimated without a generous consideration 
of the cultural factor. 

William F. Ogburn. 

The Frontier of Control: A Study of British Workshop Politics. 
By Carter L. Goodrich. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 
1920.— xvii, 277. 

Mr. Goodrich's book offers a picture of the actual range and ex- 
tent of control by the English workers over such matters of work- 
shop procedure as employment, discharge, promotion, selection of 
foremen, methods of payment, introduction of technical changes, and 
the like. The picture is timely, useful and well presented. It comes 
to this: 

If the question is how much positive control? — and this question is of 
importance as marking the newest Frontier of Control — the answer can 
be given in a very few instances, of which the staffing of shops and 
choice of foremen by the Stuff Pressers, the work of the labor-directors 
at Dawson's, and the insistence by a few miners' output committees on 
specific improvements in management, are the most conspicuous. If 
the question is how much contagious control? — and this question is 
important for any guesses about the future — nearly half the cases men- 
tioned, including some of the more striking forms of positive control 
and the greater part of the negative control covered by the phrase 
" the right to a trade ", must be ruled out as having little bearing on 
the moving tendencies in the great industry. 

The conclusion thus is that there has not been any extended con- 
cession to the rank and file of control over matters of personal ad- 
justment or personnel procedure. Mr. Goodrich is not engaged in 
philosophizing, however, so that no attempt is made to answer the 
question : Why is it that with a labor movement of the proportions, 
strength, and maturity of the English movement so little has been 
done to secure self-determination in the shop? One wonders if the 
meager results are due less to aggressiveness than to an actual doubt 
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as to how all these matters which we in this country are coming to 
speak of under the general designation of personnel administration, 
are best handled. Conceivably there is a technique which might 
helpfully govern the conduct of a discharge, for example, and the 
mere arbitrary insistence of a strong union upon reinstatement would 
admittedly solve nothing. 

Mr. Goodrich leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions from 
the facts. But in so doing he leaves a major part of the task of 
elucidating the meaning of his findings to others. To the present 
reviewer, the meaning seems all too plain. English labor is to a 
large extent in the same boat with the rest of the workers under 
the present industrial system. It is handicapped by a lack of ex- 
periment, free inquiry and faith in human nature, which are neces- 
sary to the building up of a more democratic technique of shop 
conduct, control and good order. The outcome, I believe, cannot be 
considered wholly in terms of control and of the balance of power, 
Important as those elements are. The problem of workshop politics 
is created in part by the bargaining power of the politicians, but 
even more by our failure to realize that there is a science and art of 
human relationships which is learned only as we study human nature 
and the actual results of different types of group organization. Mr. 
Goodrich's book carries us successfully to an understanding of the 
"political" phases of his problem. Yet it all but ignores the un- 
deniable fact that matters of corporate contact and adjustment may 
be controlled by scientific considerations as well. 

Ordway Tead. 
Niw York City. 



